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FOREWORD 


Some twelve or fifteen years ago I happened to be discussing with a 
well-known American teacher, writer, and student of education the problems 
of ‘our residential schools for the blind, and the nature and extent of their 
obligation to contribute to educational principles and procedure in the 
United States. His suggestion I have never forgotten: “Schools for train- 
ing children with special sense defects” said he, “particularly those for the 
blind and the deaf, have a'wealth of material from which to make substantial 
and unique contributions to principles and practices in American education. 
Make this material available to students of education in the United States.” 
To my rejoinder that it was a mistake to “rush into'print” and put into 
the permanent form of the printed page hastily gathered and half digested 
material, his reply was: “True, but right here is one of the serious weak- 
nesses of ‘our educational system. There is a mass of educational material 
all over the United States but it is lying about in manuscript form, unavail- 
able for students of education. In Europe, on the contrary, educational 
material is published and distributed, thus being immediately available for 
students of education.” 

This monograph “What Can the Blind Do?’—the third issued by our 
Research Department since it begain its work in 1916—is the result of an 
intensive study by Miss Ruth Sargent, our Research Assistant, assisted by 
Mrs. Mary D. Summers and all the members of our staff who could 
contribute any information concerning these 500 former pupils whose careers 
have supplied the material for this study. Attention should be directed 
to certain features of the study that should be emphasized and kept con- 
stantly in mind by all who use the material. 

This study represents an effort to locate and secure as accurate and 
complete data as possible about each of the 500 pupils discharged during 
the fifteen year period (1907-1922) studied—the undisciplined, backward, 
blind child, even in some cases the feeble-minded or near feeble-minded 
blind who, in spite of our efforts to diagnose their mentality correctly with- 
out having actually seen them, have entered the school, no less than the 
brilliant students who are attending various institutions for advanced 
learning. 

For years we have followed the careers of many of our former pupils 
and have recorded data in our records—data which has increased rapidly 
in quantity and quality since the inauguration of our field work in 1903. 
Most of the facts gathered have concerned former pupils known to be 
successful, though we were continually running across our failures. This 
study is a conscientious and concentrated effort to learn the facts about the 
failures no less than the successes. . 

The Summary of Information, Table I, Page 7, seems to indicate that 
the data concerning a large number (185) was secured from personal 
answers to the Questionnaire, and that data concerning 152 was secured 
from other sources. The truth is that there were very few of these 185 
former pupils who took the trouble to supply the answers to the Question- 
naire. Many of them have been visited in their homes and communities by 
members of our staff. The material used is therefore far more reliable 
than it would have been had it been procured through the Questionnaire 
method alone. 


Our Ophthalmologist, Dr. Thomas B. Holloway, has suggested a very 
helpful distribution of the pupils on the basis of the amount of vision. It is 
noteworthy that 190 of the 337 pupils classified in Table II, Degree of Vision 
and Age of Incidence, that is 56% of the number, are totally blind; that 
60 more, that is 18%, have less than 2/60 normal vision; and that only 81, 
that is 24%, have vision ranging between 2/60 and 6/60 normal. 

The Classification of Mental Ability shown in Table III, Page 11, 
gives an interesting comparison with similar groups of seeing children. This 
comparison was suggested by Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Education. This section on mentality contains in condensed 
form a mass of information that is very suggestive and deserving of further 
study and classification. 

An interesting and enlightening section of the study is to be found 
under the heading “Educational History.” Here is presented a record of 
the amount of education that this group has had before coming to Over- 
brook; the number of years that the pupils of this group attended school 
~ and the nature and amount of their education after leaving Overbrook. The 
number and nature of the different educational institutions attended by 
pupils from this group could scarcely have been guessed. The special 
training and its relation to employment at the time the study was made is 
one of the most suggestive sections of the study. 

The economic status of these 500 as shown in the “Status in Com- 
munity” is very encouraging, showing, as it does, that 181, that is 53.7% 
of the entire group studied, are “self-supporting or better”; that 60, that is 
17.8%, are contributing to their own support; while only 61, that is 18%, 
are dependent. Bearing in mind that this group contains those of very low 
grade intellectually no less than the bright pupils and quite a number with 
exceedingly poor physical endowment, this record is encouraging indeed. 

Under this topic, “Status in Community,” is set forth some interesting 
data concerning the marital and economic state of the 337 pupils studied. 

That our young people become an integral part of their several com- 
munities, associating themselves with the various civil, religious, and other 
societies and organizations is shown by the partial list of organizations in 
which they have membership. 

, It has been well said that the test of a thoroughly well educated person 
is to be found in the way in which he spends his leisure time. The paragraph 
on “Recreation” indicates a rather wide range of recreational interests 
among our former pupils. : 

There is probably no other one question about which we are asked so 
often as the occupations of our ex-pupils. Because of the very evident 
importance of this subject Miss Sargent and those who have aided her in 
this study have gone into considerable detail in considering the occupations 
of both girls and boys, combining this with their economic positions in 
society. 

The brief classification of ‘Nativity, Parentage and Color,” Table VI, 
Page 28, will be of some assistance in answering questions as to the relative 
numbers of native and foreign born pupils that have been enrolled for 
instruction in this school. 

Attention is particularly directed to some of the comments on the 
Questiognaire and the “Conclusion” of the study. 

Acknowledgment is due particularly to Mrs. Mary D. Summers, who 
formerly taught in our school for several years, for her assistance in collect- 
ing information ‘and making the records; to our Field Officer, Mr. Liborio 
Delfino, for first-hand information about many who did not answer the 
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Questionnaire; to our teachers and staff for similar information, there being 
scarcely one who knew the pupils constituting the study who did not con- 
tribute something—those who have been here longest and who knew the 
pupils best, of course made the largest contributions ;—to Dr. Thomas B. 
Holloway, for his assistance in classifying the Degree of Blindness and the 
Age of Incidence; to Dr. Samuel P. Hayes, our Research Director, for his 
sympathetic, helpful and constructive suggestions; to Miss Almena Dawley 
for assistance in preparing the statistical reports; to Mr. Edward E. Allen, 
Director of Perkins Institution for the Blind, for reading the entire manu- 
script and making helpful suggestions as to emphasis and classification of 
ideas; and to Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, for reading the entire manuscript and particularly for his assistance in 
the presentation of the sections on Mentality. 

It is hoped and believed that this initial study of a group of 500 former 
pupils of one school will suggest. the desirability of undertaking similar 
studies in other schools, and that from the body of information thus obtained 
will result encouragement to those concerned with the training and sub- 
sequent employment of our girls and boys no less than to the pupils 
themselves. 

To be of most value, material such as is included in this monograph 
needs to be constantly checked up by an impartial but sympathetic field 
worker with sufficient time and means at his disposal to enable visits to be 
made at reasonably frequent intervals. It is hoped that means may be found 
at an early date to enable us to inaugurate and continue such systematic 
field work. 

O. H. BURRITT, 
Principal. 


WHAT CAN THE BLIND DO? 


A Study of Five Hundred Former Pupils 
of 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 


Every school knows something about its former pupils, especially its 
graduates and those who are conspicuously successful. Members of the 
staff of our school have known of our pupils to some extent, but that 
knowledge has been unorganized and of little use to the present pupils. 
This fact led to an attempt to gather the information and present it in a 
useful way to any who are interested, hence this report. For this study we 
have taken what we believe to be a representative group of former pupils: 
it includes graduates and non-graduates, some who stayed for only a few 
weeks as well as some who were here for ten years; the names were chosen 
chronologically, for the study includes those who were discharged during 
the fifteen years from 1907 to 1922. 


We next decided the most important points for study and prepared a 
questionnaire. This we submitted to our own faculty and some of the older 
students for suggestions. Asa result of their helpful criticisms we restated, 
omitted and added questions and the following sheet was sent, together with 
a Braille copy of both the letter and questions to the people on our list. 


Research Dept. Form No. 3. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF 
THE BLIND 


64th Street and Malvern Avenue 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


January 1, 1923. 
DEAR ; 
We are asked so often what blind people can do that we are getting you to help us 
supply the answer to this question. It will interest you to learn that this letter will be 
sent to about five hundred former pupils of Overbrook—the number who have left 
during the fifteen years from 1907 to 1922. 

In answering the questions I am sure you will readily understand that the infor- 
mation given will be used in an entirely impersonal way. We hope and believe that 
this knowledge will prove very helpful to our present students, to those who follow 
them, and to blind people everywhere who are planning their life work. 

Will you help us in this splendid piece of constructive work by answering as many 
questions as possible? In your reply, which we would like to have before February 
first, please give your full name and present address. 

If you know of any child who should be at Overbrook, please send us information 
regarding age, parents’ names and address. We will appreciate your co-operation and 
thank you in advance for it. 
Sincerely yours, 
O. H. Burritt, Princtpal. 


1. What is your present occupation? 

2. Is it work for which you were trained here? 

3. If not, is it because the work for which you were trained here is not practicable 
or does the other pay better? 
Have you had steady employment? 
on a list of all changes in your employment and Post-Office address since leaving 
school. 
Are you entirely self-supporting? How long have you been so? 


o 
5 
6 
7. If not, from whom have you received help and how much? 
(This includes board, clothing or money.) 

8 
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Have you been able to save money? 
. Are you satisfied with your present work? 
10. Is there other work which you would prefer? Why? 
11. Are you married? Of whom does your family consist? 
12. Do you own your home? 
13. If you are not married, with whom do you live? 


14. Do you help in the support of others either directly by money, or indirectly by 
housework or other service? 


15. What do you do for recreation? 

16. Are you a member of any fraternal or religious organization, such as Christian 
Association, Sunday School, Church, Clubs, Odd Fellows, Knights of Columbus, 
etc.? 

17. Have you had any further training since leaving school? If so, what, 
when and where? 


18. What have you done towards self-improvement? 
19. Have you had good health since leaving school? 


20, From your observation can you suggest any new line of employment in which a 
blind boy or girl may be successful? 


21. If you know of any other interesting or useful facts not covered by these questions 
we would appreciate your stating them. 


From this list of 500 we had to subtract 55 names, including some who 
are now in school as readmitted students or faculty, some who, we knew, 
were dead, and a few for whom we had no address. The other 445 
envelopes were sent the first of January, 1923, and the replies came in very 
well during the month. Many of the envelopes were returned because of 
incorrect address, and some came back marked “Deceased.” The last of 
February we had a return postal printed which we sent to 189 people from 
whom we had heard nothing and whose envelopes had not been returned. 
After we sent this, 65 more replies came in. 


The Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 


Sixty-fourth Street and Malvern Avenue 


Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 28, 1923. 
Dear Friend: 


‘January Ist, 1923, we sent to 500 former pupils a letter and set of questions the 
returns of which have been very satisfactory and helpful. Please let us know on 
return postal how soon we may expect your reply. 

In case you have not received a copy we will mail another set immediately as we 
want this survey to be as complete as possible. 


Sincerely yours, 
O. H. Burritt, Principal. 


Before the replies began to. come in, we spent our time in filling out the 
“Follow-up Sheet” from the records available here at school. The second 
part of the sheet was, of course, left blank until the replies came in. 
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The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 


Follow-up Sheet 


Name Accession No, Sex Nationality Date Compiled 
Date of Birth Age at Blinding Cause of Blindness Degree of Blindness 
School History 
Date of Admission Date of Discharge Regularity of Attendance 

Actual Time in School Educational Record at Overbrook 
Character of Major Study Intelligence Quotient 
Education in Other Schools General Health Personality and Attitude 


Family History 
Mother’s Name Nationality Home Conditions during School and Now 
Father’s Name 
Father’s Business 


Heredity 
History From School Discharge to Date 
Changes in Employment Changes in Address Type of Community 
Remarks :— 
Present History 
Present Employment Address Type of Community 


Many of those from whom we heard nothing live in Philadelphia; so 
Mrs. Mary Summers, a former teacher, in connection with other field work, 
called on many of them. Mr. Delfino, the Field Officer, who is also in 
charge of the Salesroom and Exchange, knows many of the former pupils 
and gave us information. The teachers could tell us of some more. So 
now our total of those about whom we know something is 395—182 girls 
and 213 boys. 

Of this 395, we know that 58 are deceased, and it may be that there are 
more among the 105* from whom we have heard nothing. This makes 15 
per cent of the 395—a very high percentage in comparison with the mor- 
tality reports published by insurance companies. This accords well with the 
common opinion that loss of vision is accompanied by poor physique. Many 
of the 58 now dead were at the time of discharge in poor health. 


TABLE I. SUMMARY OF INFORMATION. 








Boys Girls Total 

Personal answers 101 84 185 
Information from other sources 80 fe 152 
Deceased oe 26 58 
No information BZ 53 105 
Total 265 235 500 


For a considerable number we have very complete information and for 
some only a few facts. In working over the data, we have grouped our 


* Thirteen of these 105 were discharged as “physically incapable.” 
VI 


study under seven headings: Blindness, Mentality, Educational History, 
Status in Community, Recreation, Occupation, Miscellaneous. The first two 
headings were studied from the records kept here at school, and the other 
five from the information gained through the answers to the questionnaire, 
supplemented by information secured by the Field Officer and by Mrs. 
Summers. Unless otherwise stated, the report is based on the number of 
living about whom we have some recent information—181 boys and 156 girls. 


BLINDNESS 


As this is primarily a study of the economic and social status of our 
pupils, we have not concerned ourselves with the causes of blindness. The 
age of incidence and the degree of vision are the two factors with which we 
have worked. After conferring with Dr. Holloway, the school ophthal- 
mologist, we decided to divide the cases into three groups according to the 
degree of vision, and further to subdivide them into three classes according 
to the age at which they lost their vision. 

In Group I, under the degree of vision, are all those who. are totally 
blind, those who have light perception, and those whose records say 
“Shadows.” None of these can use their vision in a practical way. In 
Group II are those who can see a bit more but whose vision is less than 2/60 
normal. These can use their vision in getting about, but in only a few’ 
instances does it help them directly to earn their living. In Group III are 
those who, in terms of blindness, can see most—from 2/60 to 6/60 normal. 
This is of great help in getting about and in seeing their work. 

In Class 1 are those who lost their sight before they were 5 years 
old; it seems unlikely that any of them can remember how things looked in 
sufficient degree to make that memory serve them. Class 2 includes those 
who lost sight in childhood, from 5 to 13 years of age. This corresponds to 
the elementary school period. In Class 3 are those who lost their sight 
after they were 13; they most certainly have a great advantage, for in those 
learning years they have stored up innumerable visual images from which 
\ to draw in all after life. 

Table II shows the distribution of the 337 cases into these groups and 
classes. Chart I gives the same information on a percentage basis, 100 per 
cent. being the total number of girls in one case and the total number of 
boys in the other. 


TABLE II. DEGREE OF VISION AND AGE OF INCIDENCE By Sex. 


Degree of Vision 


Age of Incidence I. Totally | II. Less eye Total 


Blind | than 2/60 6/60 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 


ne J 
——— | |! 


1. Up to 5 years ZV 68 dS | 27 ba MOS 5 oe aes 
2. From 5 to 13 years Valen ea 4 5 7 AEN Oe A I | 
3. Over 13 years. 14 1 2 5 2d 4 
4. Incomplete records 3 3 
5. Total 110 | 80 | 24 | 36 | 44 | 37 | 181 | 156 





A study of the chart shows several facts. Looking first at the three 
pairs of lines under the heading “Totally Blind,’ it is seen that the 
upper pair is much longer than the other two for both boys and girls. This 
means that a larger number are blinded before five years of age than after- 
ward—obviously this includes those who are congenitally blind. This fact, 
namely that a larger percentage become blind before five years of age than 
afterward, holds true in the groups, “Vision Less Than 2/60,” and “Vision 
From 2/60 to 6/60 Normal.” Comparing now the three groups, it is 
noticed that each pair of lines in the upper group is longer than the corres- 
ponding pairs in the two lower groups. This means that the larger number 
of our people are totally blind, as classified in Group I, and that they lost 
sight before five years of age. The chart also allows a comparison between 
the relative number of boys and girls in each classification. The number of 
boys predominates in the totally blind group and in the group with vision 
from 2/60 to 6/60 normal, while the number of girls is larger in that group 
whose vision is less than 2/60 normal. 

Chart I. 


Degree of Vision and Age of Incidence. 
Per cent 
iL REE iti BL Ce ae 6 Mae Rl | SSeS SE Udall Oe 


No. 
1. Totally bling. °89°9- 


1. Sint Loot 


before five. 68 


2 Between § 25 
and 13. 12 
14 ges 


3. Over 13. 





Il. Vision less than 2/60. 


1. Sight lost 18 
before five. 27 


(ap Between 5 
end 13. 


“A 


3. Over 13. 


N = 


7 


II. Vision from 2/60 
to 6/60 


1 Sight Lost 34 
before five. 23 


2. Between § 1 
and 13. 12 
3. Over 13. # a: (1.78) , 
Girls. (153). 
MENTALITY 


In 1916, Overbrook introduced a Department of Psychological Research 
for “the mental gradation of the students by the use of the Binet-Simon tests 
modified for the testing of the blind.” 

Some work along this line had been attempted earlier, but much remained 
to be done in perfecting a revision of these tests for use with the blind. In 
the summer of 1914, Mr. R. B. Irwin, with the help of Dr. H. H. Goddard, 
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then director of the Research Laboratory at the Vineland Training School, 
had arranged the first tentative scale of intelligence for the blind. Taking 
the Binet-Simon scale as a basis, they first struck out those tests which 
could not be given without the use of vision, made additions from various 
sources, and arranged the tests in year groups according to Mr. Irwin’s 
judgment of the abilities of blind children. *The tests were then used in 
various homes for blind babies, in residential schools for the blind, and in 
classes for the blind and semi-sighted in public schools by Mr. Irwin and 
various people whom he was able to interest in the work. +In April and 
May, 1915, Dr. Thomas H. Haines, then director of the Ohio Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, had supervised the application of individual tests of 
intelligence to all the 224 pupils then enrolled in the Ohio State School for 
the Blind at Columbus. 

Work at Overbrook was begun in 1916 under the direction of Dr. 
Samuel P. Hayes, Professor of Psychology at Mount Holyoke College, 
assisted by Miss Katherine Roese, who had previously worked on these tests 
under the direction of Dr. Goddard and had tested 58 pupils in the Batavia 
School and 18 at Overbrook. During the school year 1916-1917, Miss 
Roese gave the Binet-Simon tests adapted to the blind to 184 students 
enrolled at Overbrook that year. 

During the year 1916, Miss Edith Taylor, one of Dr. Goddard’s pupils, 
began psychological testing at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and the 
Irwin tests have been in constant use there ever since. In 1919, Dr. Hayes 
took charge of the psychological work at the Perkins Institution, also, and 
the psychological assistants from both schools were sent into eight other 
eastern schools to make the mental and educational survey of 1920-1921. 
Over 1200 blind pupils had been tested by the end of the school year 1922- 
1923. It seemed time to attempt the standardization of the Binet scale to be 
used as a practical guide for competent persons in schools and clinics where it 
may be necessary to examine children who do not have enough vision to 
make the ordinary procedure of the Stanford Binet practicable. These tests 
have been used this year under Dr. Hayes’s direction in eight schools for 
the blind; and here and at the Perkins Institution further trials are being 
made with alternate tests with the hope that we may soon be able to publish 
a standardization which will include six tests for each year from the third 
to the twelfth, inclusive, and for the fourteenth, sixteenth and eighteenth 
years. : 

tIn Great Britain, also, the need for mental tests of the blind was felt 
at about the same time, and Dr. W. B. Drummond, Medical Superintendent 
of the Baldovan Institution, carried on in the schools for the blind in England 
and Scotland a testing program similar to ours, basing his work on that of 
Irwin and Haines. 

The results will be used in our final standardization, which we hope will 
include both a year scale and a point scale, the latter making it possible to 
offer different norms for different groups of subjects according to the 
amount of vision and the age at which vision is lost. 


*Irwin, R. B. A Binet Scale for the Blind. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. VIII, 
No. 3, pp. 95-97. 

Irwin, R. B. The Recognition and Training of Blind Feeble-minded Children. Out- 
look for the Blind, Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 29-32. 

+Haines, Thomas H. Mental Measurements of the Blind; Psychological Mono- 
graph No. 89, Psychological Review Company, 1916. 

Haines, Thomas H. A Psychological Survey of the Ohio State School for the 
Blind; Outlook for the Blind, Vol. IX, No. 4, January, 1916. 

+ Drummond, W. B. A Binet Scale for the Blind and a Provisional Point Scale 
for the Blind. Edinburgh Medical Journal, February and May, 1920. 
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The Intelligence Quotient, or I. Q., used as the basis of distribution of 
Table III is obtained in the usual manner. The Mental Age score (M. A.) 
made in the tests is divided by the actual or Chronological Age (C. A.). In 
interpreting these comparative numbers it is to be remembered that the tests 
are so standardized that the child of average intelligence should make a 
mental age score equal to his chronological age, and, therefore, have an 
I. Q. of 100. I. Q.’s above 100 signify a proficiency in these tests better 
than average, and I. Q.’s below 100 an inferior attainment. A child of 12 
who makes a mental age score of 12 years has an I. Q. of 100; if he makes a 
mental age score of 18 years, his I. Q. is 150; or a mental age score of 6 
years would mean an I. Q. of 50. Dr. Hayes varies the Stanford-Binet 
procedure by using 14 as the divisor, instead of 16, for all chronological ages 
above 14, recognizing that the tests for the higher years as standardized by 
Terman are too difficult even for seeing subjects if an I. Q. of 100 is to 
represent average proficiency. 

The median I. Q. is used in Table III rather than the average as the 
better measure of the real ability of a large group; that is, a very high or a 
very low score does not obscure the typical measure of the proficiency of 
the group. To obtain the median all the scores are arranged in order from 
highest to lowest and the middle score is taken as the median. 

Since the testing began in 1915, only those who were enrolled students 
during the years between 1915 and 1922 are included in the table on mentality. 
As we have no data for the years 1907-1915, it has seemed best to compare 
the incomplete data for those of the 500 who were tested (61 boys and 55 
girls) with sample years—1916-1917—-when the testing was first well under 
way, and 1922-1923 the last complete school year. The last column also 
gives a comparison with a group of seeing children.* 


TABLE III. CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL ABILITY 
- Or THREE Groups By SEx. 





Percentage Distribution 


Intelligence Quotient In the 500 Seek ool Beene 


Ai Sa ER ees kee amc ceaes Domai ies Fe) E14) Do 
Boys | Girls | Boys |} Girls | Boys | Girls dren 











Superior 

110 and above 11.4 Sie eto Oe via Fs, Ol Ls te co 
Average 

90 to 109 46.0 | 50.9 | 41.3 49.0°1 39.2 1.37.8.) 34.9 
Dull or Backward 

70 to &9 24 Or Able S47 Olas) 28.6: 1.37.0 E302 
Probably Feeble-Minded 

Below 70 18.0 | 23.7 4.4 Or 13.6%)-13:5 8.3 
Total : 0 |100.0 |100.0 
Number Tested 641 
Median I. Q. 96.3 
Standard Deviation 19.65; 19.66} 16.53) 16.36] 19.36} 17.73 


oS ge SSCS OGRE S12 G2 ae ORR OS Gk ea Se ol SCRE ae a ee ac 
* Pupils’ Progress through the Grades, Publication No. 19 of the New York City 
Board of Education, Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics (1922). 
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Several points should be noted in the table: 


1. In each group studied the median I. Q. for the boys is higher than 
that for the girls. 


2. There is a small decrease in the medians for the 1922-23 group in 
comparison with the other two. 


3. Since 100 represents average mentality, we must conclude that all 
these groups contain more dull than brilliant individuals, as all the 
medians are below 100, and three of them are nearer 90 than 100. 
We must concede, however, that the tests were still in a tentative 
form when these pupils were measured, and we must not stress this 
point too strongly. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


EDUCATION BEFORE COMING TO OVERBROOK. 


Since the education of a child before coming to Overbrook depends, to 
a large extent, upon his age at the time he enters Overbrook, and that again 
is dependent upon the age at which he loses his vision, our first task was to 
find the actual facts about the age of entrance to Overbrook of the classes 
already divided upon the basis of the age of losing vision. The distribution 
curves in Chart II give these facts graphically. The curves are drawn to 
scale, using the actual number of individuals. We can again notice that the 
largest number lost their sight before they were five years old: of that 
group the majority of girls entered school at the ages of 10-12 years, while 
the majority of boys entered at the younger ages of 7 to 9 years. In 
each curve the median age is indicated by the arrow. In the second class— 
those who lost their sight from 5 to 13—the largest number of girls came 
in the 13-15 group, the largest number of boys in the 10-12 group. In the 
third class—by far the smallest in numbers—the majority of girls came in 
the 22-24 group, while the majority of boys came in the equally divided 16-18 
and 19-21 years groups. As would naturally be expected, the medians show 
this same advance in age: for the girls in the three groups the medians are 
10, 14, and 23; for the boys they are 10, 13, and 21. The lower medians 
for the boys are probably explained by the fact that a boy, though blind, 
more often is expected to take care of himself and the parents are willing 
to send a boy away to school at an earlier age than they would send a girl. 
Even though the boys may be said to enter school at an earlier age than the 
girls, according to the reports more of the boys have had training before 
coming to Overbrook. The actual figures are as follows: 


Sight lost Sight lost Sight lost 
before 5 from 5-13 over 13 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys. Girls 
Home instruction 2 6 0 0 0 0 
Schools for the seeing oe 25 jae 6 13 ie 
Schools for the blind 10 7 0 0 Dota 
Total 45 38 20 5 13 2 


\2 


It seems likely that more of the girls who lost their sight after they were 13 
had attended schools before that time, but they probably neglected to enter 
that fact on the application blanks from which we obtained our figures. 
The schools for the blind which our students have attended before coming 
to Overbrook show a wide geographical distribution—Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, South Dakota, Western 
Pennsylvania, as well as Canada, China, and Russia. 


Chart II. 
No. of Distribution of ages at entering Overbrook. 
persons By sex and age of losing sight. 
40 Girls Boys 
1 Sight lost before 5. 
30 
20 
10 
Age at 4-6 10-12 = 16-18 22-24 4-6 10-12 16-18 22-24 28- 30 
entrance [-9 13-15 19-21 25-27 1-9 13-15 19-21 25-27 
20 2 Sight Lost from 5 to 13 
10 | 
46 1012 16-18 = 22-24 4-6 10-12 16-18 = 22-24 28-30 
1-9 13-15 19-21 25-27 1-9 13-15 19-21 25-27 


3. Sight Lost after 13. 


. 


4-6 10-12 16-18 22-24 4-6 10-12 16-18 22-24 28- 30 34-36 
1-9 13-15 19-21 25-27 1-9 13-15 19521 25-27 = 31-333 7-3 
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EDUCATION AT OVERBROOK. 


At Overbrook three years of work are ordinarily completed at the 
kindergarten building before the children are promoted to the main building, 
where eight years of work are given, from the second to the ninth grade, 
inclusive. Graduation from our school—ninth grade—therefore, means the 
equivalent of eleven years of study. It is also quite varied, for there are 
four distinct departments: the literary, including typewriting; the manual 
arts department; the music department, including tuning; and the physical 
education department. The girls’ school awards diplomas for satisfactory 
work in the music and the literary departments; the boys’ school for satis- 
factory work in the literary, the music, and the tuning departments. In 
order to be eligible for membership in the Alumni or the Alumnz Associa- 
tion, a person must have graduated from the literary department, and in 
general “a graduate” means that. The following table shows the number 
who have received diplomas in the different departments. 


Total 
Number in Number in Without 
Literary Music Tuning 2Depts. 3 Depts. Duplicates 


Boys 60 10 35 22 4 79 
Girls 44 11 0 7 0 48 
104 21 35 29 4 127 


The total number holding at least one diploma of the school is 127—79 boys 
and 48 girls—or 30 per cent of the 395 former pupils about whom we have 
some recent information.* 

The kind of work in which the different pupils have specialized is 
shown in the section on special training, found at the end of this section, 
because it involves special training in schools of higher education as well 
as at Overbrook. 

As mentioned in the introduction, some of the pupils in this study 
stayed here for a short time and some for a comparatively long time; the 
actual figures are shown in Table IV. 

In general, the table corresponds to what one would expect. It is seen 
in the column of totals that a large number stay one year or less; probably a 
considerable proportion of these people were of inferior mentality, and a 
short trial has been enough to show that they could not remain longer to 
advantage. Naturally those of class three, who come to school at a later 
age, stay a proportionately shorter time; many of them come with a definite 
aim in view, apply themselves to the work in hand, and thus accomplish in a 
short time that for which they came. 

Equally noticeable is the fact that a rather large number stayed for so 
long a time. Those who stayed here for 12 years or more comprise two 
groups: those of superior ability who stayed for special work beyond the 
graduation requirements, and those who found more than 11 years necessary 
for completing our course. Approximately the same proportion stayed for 
two years or less (67 or 19.8 per cent.) as stayed for 12 years or more 
(62 or 18.1 per cent.). 


* Six boys of the unknown 105 hold at least one diploma of the school. 
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TABLE IV. LENGTH oF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


By AGE oF INCIDENCE AND SEX. 





























Sight Lost Lost From 
Boer nie Before s iN his [ee OEE 
Pe ue mecca cries Hoes MiCiain | Bove | Girls 

Lessthanlyr.| . 4 © 1 1 3 | 0 12 

1 9 8 3 5 4 1 30 

2 10 7 3 2 3 0 25 

3 4 3 2 4 4 1 18 

4 The -9 1 2 1 1 15 

5 12 7 5 3 1 1 29 

6 12 9 3 3 1 28 

7 10 6 1 2 1 20 

8 10 12 2 1 25 

9 11 7 5 3 26 

10 7 10 5 1 23 

11 12 6 3 3 24 

12 11 12 1 1 25 

13 5 13 3 21 

14 5 6 | 11 

15 fs 2 4 

i Be ais Sy 

Total 125 | 120 Sean Lea eet 18 4 337 
Median 8.1 8.6 75 5.6 pial wiles Vic 76 


EDUCATION AFTER LEAVING OVERBROOK. 


A number of the former pupils included in this survey were ambitious 
to continue their formal academic study after completing the work here. 
The wide variety of their interests is shown by the schools in the following 
list ; this table also indicates whether they were graduated from these schools 
or took only a partial course. In the list of non-graduates we have included 
those who are now studying with graduation as their goal. Those wishing 
to go to college require a solid year’s work subsequent to graduation from 
Overbrook. Formerly this preparation has been supplied here and our 
teachers are thoroughly qualified to complete all preparation for college 
entrance. Our more recent policy, however, has been to encourage pupils to 
secure this final year of preparatory work either in a high school or prepara- 
tory school for seeing pupils. For this reason many are listed as graduates 
of a high school and again as graduates or non-graduates of some institution 
of higher education. 
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Boys Girls 
Non- Non. 
Name of School Grad. grad. Grad. grad. 


High Schools— 
Brown Preparatory ochools oe. Sore ae Z 
Central High School, Philadelphia.............. 1 
West Philadelphia High School for Boys........ Spe | 
Oxford; Pennsylvania; (Hieh School sani cl ne eer ee 1 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania, High School... ......2.0.. 1 
Vineland, New Jersey, High School............ RE IE Ne et 1 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, High School........ it 


Colleges and Universities— 
Columbiana Uinty ersity oe na acter seem roL i fea gece 1 1 
Cornell Nivensity ica. putas areata ita cae ede ee uaes 1 
Delaware’statec ollegewe oee yk sues oer tedster sete 1 
Havertord Golege:: soccer acs ey eee eee 1 
Harvard University (Post-grad. M. A.)........ 1 
btintatas Colleen is cue Niiee orc esis a: ietel eee Tee. ene 1 
McGill University ito. hws cals ees esterels eae tenets ae bane mmm 1 
New-York State: Colleve (nook sae caeyets ee on aie ea eee iS 
Springhill College none en Ue” Cave eabeg ie eee eaeenae 1 
SErinity College: i arte hiss wie Mic alates Sele ah ee aon eae Ene ct ene 1 
Liniversity of Gerold: tics oo ia serra eee @ eiy i mene eet 1 
Iiniversity of Geotoia,, Caw Scnobl ofa ao 1 
University of Pennsylvania: oi. Gen eee 6 


Normal Schools— 


Bloomsburg State Normal School, Pennsylvania....... 1 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 1 "ghia 1 
State: Normal School, ‘Trenton, New Jetsey..3 < ese 0.3: eee 1 


Special Schools— 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore.................... 1 
Stemmbers scnool or Music ers «et ey artes fa 1 
King's school’ of Oratory, Pitsbirgi. oa. c oe aye 1 
Nei Gollevesai Oratory ait eisie mee magi les ener Ce rae 1 
Jefferson Hospital Training School (Child’s nurse).............. ] 
Orthopedic Hospital of Massares i... Wayeniecee eaten Z 
Palmer: Schoolof, Chiropractic#, ic) Uilou. au ares 1 
Business Correspondence, Gourse,/s: cgay css ee oe ee eee 1 
International Correspondence Schoolin7 sys ene aise 1 
Dykes Biusinessischool): Pittsburglysganty soem ee ci coe eee 1 
Wrest Chester: Business ‘Colleces. ci cae tutes 1 
mchoopeor Industrial CATE sisi, calor peep aur anaaciate eae 1 
Training at the Perkins Institution for the Blind................. 6 
Training at W. P. S. B. (Pittsburgh School for 

the (sland) un. dbhicaaces Syaens We ere eae eee eae 
Harvard Course of Lectures on Education (for 

teachers: with and workers for thejblind )a2. 0% usa. 2¢ ane 1 
Crozier Theological School (Correspondence)......... 1 
Garrett diblical Institutes cs Ga satiate a hgh ee 1 
Schuylkill Theological Seminary............. ee ganas 1 
empie | healogica iSchool cin. esc smy akon eee 1 


SPECIAL TRAINING. 


While Overbrook is not essentially a vocational school, the work is 
varied, and in many cases the training has enabled a boy or girl to make a 
living in some particular line of work, such as weaving, caning, or teaching 
music. In so far as our records gave the information, we have grouped the 
former pupils (a) according to the type of training they received, and again 
(b) according to the general line of their present employment. Our headings 
are only approximate and need some explanation. 


We have classed under “general” those students who did not stay to 
graduate but whose training was along all lines; in classifying according to 
employment if more than one occupation is mentioned, we have taken that 
one which seems most important. We have classed as “literary” those 
who stayed to graduate, and under occupations we have separated those who 
earn their living mainly by mental work from those who earn their living 
mainly by manual work. ‘Manual’ in both training and occupation includes 
all kinds of handwork and is a general term, while “caning” is more definite, 
though all the manual students had caning also. “Industrial” is used in a 
very special sense, referring to those who are now employed in factories and 
manufacturing plants in direct competition with seeing people; obviously, 
we have no specific training which prepares for this. In the group assigned 
to “housework” are those who are married and have homes of their own; 
those who are living with relatives and “help with the housework’; and a 
few who are doing a specialized kind of housework, such as waiting on table, 
and are paid for it.’ A detailed study of occupations comes in the latter part 
of the report; this is only an effort to show how much correlation there 
appears to be between present occupation and previous training. 


Chart III, which presents the facts on this subject, shows several inter- 
esting and, we believe, significant facts. In both the boys’ and the girls’ 
charts, the longest training line is in the portion marked general, since there 
is no specific training for some of the occupations listed. The occupation 
line exceeds the training line in “manual,” “business,” and “caning” for the 
boys, and in “manual,” “business,” and “child’s nurse” for the girls. Does 
not this show that training along those lines should be emphasized? This 
thought is expressed by many of the former pupils, for a large number 
lament the fact that they did not avail themselves of privileges offered in 
the workroom; or that they were not obliged to take that work even though 
at the time they disliked it. “Massage,” a highly specialized occupation, 
shows the maximum correlation; for the two girls who had that training are 
now earning their living by it. 

Some of the pupils have given their reasons for going into work other 
than that for which they were trained. One boy, in answer to question 3, 
“Tf not, is it because the work for which you were trained here is not 
practicable or does the other pay better?” writes thus: 

“T followed this because a mere literary graduate of Overbrook, or, as 
far as I can tell, of any other school, could not earn a living on the training 
he received. Our education does not go far enough, it does not even 
complete the requirements of an average high school, therefore it is not 
practicable.” 

Another boy, who graduated in tuning, and is now firmly established in 
business, writes: “This work is practicable, as it pays better.” 

The training is not always such that it allows an individual to find 
occupation in the community to which he returns after finishing his school 
work. A tuner finds little to do in an isolated rural community; nor can a 
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STATUS IN COMMUNITY 


The information which we have grouped under this heading came to us 
through answers to the following questions: 


6. Are you entirely self-supporting? How long have you been so? 

14. Do you help in the support of others either directly by money, or 
indirectly by housework or other service? 

8. Have you been able to save money? 

11. Are you married? Of whom does your family consist? 

13. If you are not married, with whom do you live? 

16. Are you a member of any fraternal or religious organization, such as 
Christian Association, Sunday School, Church, Clubs, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Columbus, etc. ? 


The answers to the first three of these questions have been grouped so 
as to show as clearly as possible the earning power of the individual. In 
interpreting the table, it should be noted that all those who are helping 
others and saving are also entirely self-supporting. ‘We have considered a 
girl as both self-supporting and helping others if she is married and keeping 
house. The status of a student is questionable, so we have made a special 
category for those who are still studying, and thus preparing more fully for 
their life work. Those cases classified as “incomplete” are pupils about whom 
we have very meager information. One Indian girl returned to her own 
people in Arizona, but we have had no reply from her. 


TABLE V. Economic STATUS OF FORMER PUPILS: 
GRADUATES AND NON-GRADUATES. 


Classification Boys Girls | Total yee 
Entirely self-supporting 23 15 38 iis 
Helping in the support of others aD 28 63 18.7 
Saving 51 29 80 Beh 
Total, self-supporting or better . 109 72 181 53.7 
Dependent — 38 23 61 18.1 
Partially self-supporting Zi 39 60 17.8 
Studying 10 13 #5 6.8 
Incomplete records 3 9 12 3.6 
Total 181 156 Se 100.0 


The answers to question 11 have given some interesting facts. Of our 
total of 337, we find that 60 are married. Some have married seeing persons 
and some have married blind persons. The next question which suggests itself 
is: “What about the children?” So far as we know all the children have 
normal vision, though we cannot be sure because this question was not defi- 
nitely asked in the questionnaire. The number of children in the families 
vary—two report five children; five, three children; eight, two children, and 
eleven, one child. Following are the figures showing the number of former 
pupils who are married, the number of those who have at least one child, and 
the amount of vision of the person whom they married: | 
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Boys Girls Total 


1. No. who married seeing persons 32 | ae 
_ No. of these having children is 6 19 
2. No. who married blind persons not 

included in this study . 6 2 8 
No. of these having children 3 0 3 

3. No. who married former pupils included 
in this study + + 8 
No. of these having children 2 2 . 4 
Total number married 42 18 60 
Total number having children 18 8 26 


Question 13 was not answered in all the replies, but the available data 
have been grouped as follows: By “institution” we mean any sort of a home 
where there are people whose duty it is to care for those living in the house, 
either a boarding home, a school for the feeble-minded, or a sanitorium. 
EY “relatives” we mean both those related by marriage and those related by 

lood. | 


Boys Girls Total 


Number living with relatives 92 98 190 
Number living in institutions 10 24 34 
Number living or boarding with friends 0 15 nates 
Number boarding with strangers 14 3 17 
Unanswered 65 16 81 


181 156 337 


The answers to question 16 show the wide variety of organizations to 
which our people belong. We find that 96 girls and 47 boys are members of 
churches. Several answered that they belonged to organizations but did not 
specify which ones. From the specific answers, we made the following list: 


. Boys 

Alpha Club (Business) 

Alumni Association of University of Pennsylvania 
Alumni Association of Overbrook 

Druids (College Fraternity) 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 

Free and Accepted Order of Masons 

Friedlander Union (Beneficial Society of the ees). 
Holy Name Society 

Kiwanis Club 

Knights of Columbus. 

Patriotic Orders of Sons of America 

Stoneman’s Fellowship 

United Order of Golden Cross 

Young Men’s Christian Association 


Girls 
Alumnz Association of Overbrook 
Blind Women’s Club of Western Pennsylvania 


Business Women’s Club 
Civic Club 


SOMNAUAWNE 
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5. Consumer’s Club 

6. Daughters of Pocohontas 

7. Epworth League 

8. Friedlander Union (Beneficial Society of the Blind) 
9. Grange 

10. Home Missionary Society 

11. Japan Society of New York 

12. Missionary Society 

13. Musical Society 

14. Peace Society 

15. Rebecca Lodge 

16. Society of Farm Women 

17. Sodality 

18. Wednesday Club 

19. Women’s American Oriental Club 
20. Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


RECREATION 


A study of the recreations which our former pupils enjoy shows a 
variety of interests and also shows how well they can fit into groups of 
seeing people. In many cases the answers to, “What do you do for 
recreation?” and, ““What have you done for self-improvement?” overlapped. 
In the cases where activities were not listed as the answer to this second 
question, we found these generalizations: namely, that they had tried to 
mingle with seeing people, to do their share in social affairs in the com- 
munity, and to put their blindness as much as possible in the background. 

In the forms of recreation listed, we find walking and reading listed 
most often in both the girls’ and the boys’ answers; visiting was also 
mentioned a large number of times. No figures are given because our data 
are so incomplete that they would probably be misleading. Some of the 
former pupils seem to have misunderstood the question; others report or 
fail to report what one might reasonably expect. For instance, we find a 
boy giving “housework” and a girl “fishing” as their recreations. 


Boys Girls 
1. Attending baseball games, con- -© 1. Attending concerts, lectures, 
certs, lectures, recitals, thea- parties, theatres, picnics. 


tres. 


Crocheting and other hand- 
Bowling. 


work. 
Dancing. 


2 
2 ; 
3. Canoeing and camping. 3 
4. Card-playing. 7 4. Doing church work. 
5. - Dancing. 5. Entertaining. 
6. Doing housework. 6. Fishing. 
7. Giving readings. 7. Listening to radio or victrola. 
8. Mechanical repairing. 8 Motoring. 


9. Motoring. . Playing games. 
10. Playing or listening to music. 10. Playing piano. 
11. Listening to radio or victrola. 11. Reading. 

12. Reading. 12. Singing. 

13. Skating. 13. Traveling. 

14. Swimming. 14. Visiting. 

15. Visiting. 3 15. Walking. 

16. Walking. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


In presenting our data on occupations, we have tried to anticipate the 
many questions sure to be asked by those who are particularly interested in 
this special part of the study. The first general list shows the relative number 
employed in each kind of work. The second group of tables shows the 
details of employment, such as the degree of blindness, the age of incidence, 
and the earning capacity of those in each kind of work. By studying the 
numbers in the general table, it is easily seen that tuning, caning and factory 
work are the leading occupations for boys. Following the factory work 
through the detailed tables, we see that three totally blind boys are included: 
one works in a textile factory, one is a chipper in a piano factory, and one 
owns and manages a rug factory. Three boys who have less than 2/60 
normal vision are working in shops, while the greatest number, six, have 
from 2/60 to 6/60 normal vision; five of these ate in regular industrial 
factories, and one is doing a specialized job—weaving in a factory. All 
twelve of these boys are at least self-supporting, so they are included under 
that heading in the detailed study. Again we can discover that 10 of the 12 
lost their sight before they were five years old, that is, they are included in 
Class 1; the other two lost their sight between the ages of five and 13, 
Class 2. A similar group of facts can be worked out for any occupation in 
either the boys’ or the girls’ list. 

It will be noticed that the names of the occupations are not given in the 
same grammatical form in all instances. We have worked over the list a 
number of times, and in most cases it seemed best to use the term sent in By 
the individual. 


~ OccuPATIONS WITHOUT REFERENCE TO Viston-_Boys. 


; 


Le Attorney aii Bane hide aed 1 23; UNGWS..Stand oan ea emen & 
Dip PERASOREY. Ud aie ee Avtar ha te te 2 2 24. OG TODS oceania sale nueeas 2 
6 hg She) apie apr me tata, UAE SI be 20.0 COCR aa 2 ag ee 1 
Caning and chair repairing. 1 20, Piano playing. cise 3 
Caning and transcribing ... 1 Piano playing and_ broad- 
Caning and tuning ........ 3 Casting oi'aws cane te 1 
Caning and weaving....... Z Piano and organ playing... 1 
4. Carpet weaving .......... 1 27. Repairing and tuning organs 1 
5. Cheese busSiriess .......-.. 1 28. Repairing furniture, etc.... 1 
6. Chair repairing .......... 1 20), a lOSt a ooo Mee ere naaee 2 
7. Chicken raising .......... 1 « Gentral-store 2&5. ee + 
8. Chipper in piano es 1 Retai-business?. 9. aaa. 1 
Op “ChiropractOt yo .\7isiten ss 1 Selling: Drooms, . on. eeeeee 2 
10:)) Chores. on fatness, 3 melling: insurances ei 72. Z 
bie Clerlenig: isis oteeen meee 1 Selling stationery ......... 1 
AZ. is SDICLALPRUSE » 4) tpn dee ees 3 Stationery business ....... 1 
13; Driving milk wagon....... 1 Wholesale confectionery .. 1 
14. Employment manager ..... 1 30. . Secretary of Ass’n. for Blind 1 
13; Entertaitiapeny. 2s ieee sen 1 dit mewn brooms ee, fe 
16. Guide to blind man........ 1 S200 SINT re | ent octane Z 
17. Jobber in groceries. «...... 1 33)", stenographer (a 7a5 ore oe Z 
iSor Katchen gel. s aey saa tet I 34. Supt. of School for Blind.. 1 
19, Looking after property.... 1 35. Supt): sof. Sight= Saving 
20 Mantifactirero, ec eo fori 1 CTSSSES...0's-t oe ee Cay ve 
Zi Minister a to" rete, 3 36. Teaching in School for 
22. Music teaching and tuning. 2 Blind | sce ee eae cs + 
Music teaching and selling Teaching in High School 
PIA Okey eek er ee 1 Tot Secing ii ae aes bes 1 
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SE 
38. 
39. 


— 


ota Lt AS Se se ahd das i Fs 


AUST Whelan re team RR an ad 40. - Working on ranch,....... 4 
Tuning and weaving...... 1 Incomplete records ..... 3 
Working in factories with Uistemployed s54 san, ss 45 
SOCIOL Ty nym eg se i has 4 Penta 
Working in shops, etc., with 181 
Tybisich ha pag acaibefelgs «this ees vi 
Unemployed. 
Perens yak tee wes “ 
ails SN TCG Re Sane ep einen cra rps 5 
Dae Lite an Vanier be aes esses fe, 5 
AP oer NOMINEE TONIC ooo cor ea 6 
Ber On Mehta ty ck ete 12 
SS Peas Velie) «a halal al ot Aa teres he ge 10 
OccupaATIONS WITHOUT REFERENCE TO VISION—GIRLS. 
DEE a elig eo Naa wrc ate aoa 10 15. Secretary of Ass’n. for Blind 1 
Caning and knitting....... 1 LO. oe We tee kako ts i ata ye 1 
Caning and basketry....... 1 17. Switchboard operator ..... 2 
RN SSSI ei cit iicie) cose) 1 18. Store (owns and manages). 1 
Taking orders for extracts. 1 19. Teaching in School for 
Caring for children and Bimideeae ee aomoe t. “ 
mother’s helper ........ 5 Teaching and _ operating 
Clerkiniginestore:: 4 ds bias 1 awitchDoatd indies ee 2 
MPNCLATV ISG ei ial tet A Teaching in kindergarten 
Dining-room assistant and LOC, SPeUne se Cogs Gan 1 
SAU DESS ita c'se emg naa os 4 Teaching private pupils.... 5 
Home teaching of the blind. 2 PO NIST Clee hay, Soa eit ROS ee 2 
Housework or helping at 21. Working in shops, etc., with 
BOWE aoe ir 39 LETTE NE ea ee SA ie 3 
PITICE ee heats ts Oe 3 22. Working in factories, etc., 
Bere tA es fh Mit de Swit Seeiie. 2 ite ee 10 
1t GiC a Sal oe La niin, ere a 2 Incomplete records ..... 9 
DMasictesching oe be... 9 Unemployed*... 3s. a S 
Pawn Pian. ei, 35. 1 3 —— 
Proof-réading Braille ..... 1 156 
Unemployed. . 
EA eit a ath Whee. vk es 2 
Pe ex en cts Ss a ale, hace atetien = 5 
Dothine tO dOsias ov whos 6 
Poorenmentalitvs, (ee ae, 9 
Be IO ont el ei etc SUNS L3 


Stupy oF Groups ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF VISION AND OCCUPATIONS— 


GROUP I. Totally blind. 


Boys. 


(ieee Cine Clase gota 


Entirely self-supporting 4] 15 li 67 
Partially self-supporting 10 3 1 14 
Dependent | 18 6 pee Za 
Studying 2 1 1 4 
‘Total 71 pe laa eG 
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Self-supporting. Occupations in order of number so employed: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Tuning. (Public School 1; Factory, 5; Private homes, 2)... 8 
Working with blind in Exchanges, Shops, Commissions, etc. 4 


Canine, Dictaty pistier eck Persie coe eee ate ole chee eee 3 of each 
Caning and weaving, Preaching, News stand, Piano playing, 
Sewing brooms in’ Working Home. i123) orarss le. Pees Ape fe 


Caning and tuning, Chipper in piano factory, Clerking, Gen- 
eral store (owns and operates), Manufacturer, Music 
teacher and tuner, Piano and organ playing, Piano playing 
and broadcasting, Salesman, Selling brooms, Teaching 
music and selling pianos, Wholesale confectioner, Work- 


ing in textile factory (with seeing people). .......2..:. Loe 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
SPADINA aig a ik PRE Se Ora a tg ga nC ne eo 4 
Carini os eh SIs Sosa, War aon Seta ease papas ee Seah ieee ee 2 


Chair repairing, Music teaching and tuning, News stand, Rug 
factory, Secretary of Association for the Blind, Superin- 
tendent of Sight-Saving Classes, Stenographer, Tuning 


and ‘weaving, leaching ous aap ee eee oe ee eee leases 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 
SEMIN Pion Sc PE eiagiag aie sa ae PRE ge ae + 


Attorney, Chair repairing and caning (owns shop), Chiroprac- 
tor, Foreman in Blind Shop, Jobber in groceries, Stenog- 
rapher, On rans or igh ving Une eek wae ee eee ee tah anes 
Partially Self-sup porting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 


Caning ‘and quning;; Sim Sie ee. acl ened ee De 
Caning and transcribing, Carpet weaving, Entertaining, Piano 
playing, Selling brooms, Working on ranch............ | eee 


Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Caning, Selling fire insurance, Selling wire belts for machines 1“ “ 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 


ENE rye vine eae oC ae alld ely 0 Re Ee eet ne be et 
Dependent: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Dome iodds) abs 20) Saas ot on Ute are rn Z 
UMem ployed! 75 Cai waranty Weare sv cia sory ee ceca mee re neat 16 


Begging, 1; Ill, 2; Insane, 1; Nothing to do, 2; 
Poor mentality, 10. 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Unemployed): Vee asec ray bay «ace Waren tom eines eae 6 
Begging, 4; Insane, 1; Nothing to do, 1. 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 
Unemployed 2 vii. as ese es ec orate ee ate ee eer ea ae ] 
Til, 1. 


GROUP II. Vision less than 2/60 normal. 
Class1 Class2 Class3 Total 


Entirely self-supporting iH 3 1 15 
Partially self-supporting 2 1 0 S 
Dependent 4 e) 0 4 
Studying 1 1 0 Zo 
Total 18 5 1 24 
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Self-supporting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Working in: factories; étc., with-seeing. wie eee eee 3 
Driving milk wagon, General utility man at Working Home, 
Grocery and candy store, Guiding blind man, Selling 
insurance, Looking after property, Retail business, 


Peacher in ich sochool for seeingy tik Se rea eo 1 of each 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Waning, Cheesesbusiness si basketry: 2.4 fg eek ae ee en eats; 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 
CST RET Maes ERMESS ETE GS Sea A RE a i Se a RP RG oe ae 1 


Partially Self-sup porting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 


Basketry: Working in a»blind shops 0.5 3) (eee Ses ba Lae 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Pete RCIMER CIS” nigite eer emele coe Ge: oe ealartidce'e wr alawte bitanee 1 
Dependent: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
SRR eee ene NON Te ea EM Hun erien ey Gan ere ae Orc Nea at 1 
MUTOT INCU CRP te te i heed hearer em er einiylaians acae anaes chee Klee 3 


Insane, 1; Nothing to do, 2. 


Group III. Vision from 2/60 to 6/60 inclusive. 
7 Classi Class2 Class3 Total 


Entirely self-supporting Ze 5 0 2f, 
Partially self-supporting 2 1 1 a 
Dependent 8 0 1 9 
Studying 2 1 1 4 
Total 34 7 3 44 
Self-supporting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Reker fi taclories With Seetne: O25 ies ied ctnelet shades Se bs) 
LESTER Ge UC as URGE Sea SRT NT ate re - GNGe ma eN + 
BPS Te OPTIC AN SLOT a Rano. 0% as i wang ie Vain Deiat lerre ay oases fe 


Caning, Doing chores on farm, Employment manager, Indus- 
trial teacher in School for the Blind, Helping in kitchen, 
Minister, Repairing furniture, Selling stationery, Super- 
intendent of School for the Blind, Teaching at Evergreen 
(School tor Blinded Soldiers), Repairing and tuning pipe 
SE gaa) Leong Ratha akan acai We Sud NOE leg MPEG gd ROO ne eR 1 of each 

Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 

Stationery store, Teaching in School for the Blind (physical 
and industrial work), Tuning, Weaving in factory with 
SCEIGSeayy OT KINO, OL ATE) war yO. Nea eaters ys Metal Sis sein os 

Partially Self-sup porting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Doing odd jobs on farm, Working in carpet factory with 
CLE Me erie yc ho ae ate patch iriiclaian Wale rae eam 4s siclg ww ake ore 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
COREL SD] Ga sO riggs Se MRR) to Se eR oa BSA saps ge 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 
ee ee ke ether yy ers rota wens TN bers ele nice ey oie sc 1 


Dependent: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. | 
Unemployed ei es a BLS ewe oe eee eee cee eterna 8 
Begging, 2; Ill, 2; Insane, 1;.Nothing to do, 1; Poor men- 
tality 2 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 
Unemployed». oo. 8 ss See ROG Ge ee ee Ce 1 
Ths 


GIRLS. 


GROUP I. Totally Blind. 
Class 1." @lass2™ lass’3 Total 


Entirely self-supporting 27 “ 0 34 
Partially self-supporting 16 Ss 0 18 
Dependent 16 1 0 17 
Studying 8 1 0 9 
Total 67 11 0 78 
Incomplete data 2 
80 
Self-supporting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Figitsé workers Or saci veces apes ose oo ops eer ae 5 
Working tm factory with seeming... cares a es cee 4 
Teaching music, Teaching private pupils, Caning........... 3 of each 
Dictatyping, Typing, Weaving at “Lighthouse” (New York 
Association, fOr Blind) jcc etc eed ease ete re Dian oe 
Playing piano, Proof-reading Braille, Secretary of Associa- 
tion for Blind, Working at Exchange.................. 4 RR yar hg 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Hotsework 3) ois eagle hcg cere oes aoc rg ae are 4 


ce 


Home teaching of the blind, Knitting, Working in factory.. 1 “ 
Partially Self-sup porting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 


CALITO 80". 2a A ISSR IMS os PL Gt a a 6 
FlouseworkAg.5 iv Ghiks es» oR cy ae ea 3 
Ee eackangy imtisic: (6:0 scutticd id Mah. CC arent ies cee eas ee 2 
Sewing (for Western Pennsylvania Association), Making lace, 
Caning and knitting, Canvassing, Caring for child....... LaersS 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Knitting, Working in factory with seeing.................-. bien ay 
Dependent: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Helping at ome sy ic pcs dd ie on tore waa one ae eet ee 2 
Unemployed: liseli ec ca «pian we aiphs Cee a nee ee 14 


Begging, 2; Ill, 3; Nothing to do, 5; Poor mentality, 4. 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 


Unemployed o.oo sa WA Sivie ws Sed ale selale wieder ea ae 1 
Poor mentality, 1. 


GROUP II. Vision less than 2/60 normal. 
Glass tot Class?) Clase 3 Total 


Entirely self-supporting 12 3 1 16 
Partially self-supporting 13 4 0 ie 
Dependent 2 0 0 2 
Studying 0 0 0 0 
Total 27 7 1 35 
| Incomplete data 1 
Self-supporting: 36 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Se GEM eerste hoe eee wher ion cee cat's ig 1: 1 eM go hy 4 
ISS Sy RESTS TEER EET is Si Pina A oe ae bey aa gs OM PR SOD NPR 3 
rNMITUSTIVATE IDS. cde ewes. Pua sce git iia’ wp eae ai aias re 


Dining-room assistant, Store-keeper, Switchboard operator... 1 of each 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 


Housework, Home teaching of the blind, Massage.......... Pee reece 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 
Sg ET GNI ack a a I arg Fs IRL SE OME HOMME A eres 


Partially Self-sup porting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
| EAU Eg yeh sappy ena aa ARO A iy SOR Ute ary ERTL hogs ER eT 7 
a aan a Ie ein Coats Sn SALES Pelee EME awe PN Mie z 
Caring for children, Knitting, Switchboard operator, Taking 
CTSEIOT, CXLT ACTS on ae e Ge as inlet ea cabot Piste Cenk: 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Rape WNT en Say eh tah akc ie foie Ae Shah eke Tees weno aise “ 
Dependent: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
LOMA TPE ng art NA UAIS IN8 SSRs RISA AOC Re asc ey CPE ee pata 2 
Poor mentality, 2. 
GROUP III. Vision from 2/60 to 6/60 normal. 
Class1 Class2 Class 3 Total 


Entirely self-supporting 18 5 1 Ze 
Partially self-supporting ] 3 0 s 
Dependent 2 1 1 + 
Studying 2 2 0 4 
Total rah 9 x 34 
Incomplete data 3 
Self-supporting: 37 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
8S) REET SS. isk MASSES SIU ARR es okt in doar WUE Chey RS 5 
Berean If PAcrOry With SCCINP Sr 5 aus ky Uitise bles sites 2 6.4, 3 
Mother’s helper and child’s nurse, Teaching in School for 
acre iret tie eter their Rn Ce Se RIN SMS 4, 255 aia 2 of each 


Caning and basketry, Teaching in kindergarten for seeing, 
Massage, Teaching music, Teaching in School for Blind 
and operating switchboard, Waitress in private family... 1 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Clerking in store, Housework, Working in factory with seeeing 1 “ 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 
Teaching in School for Blind and operating switchboard.... 1 
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Partially Self-sup porting: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 


Caring for children. o52)-0 Sots ew tek pct tate a myer ene eee 1 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Blouse work eo eich ida sacs caret Sea 20d ay eal te pecs ae 3 
Dependent: 
Class 1. Sight lost before 5. 
Prremploy agers sec? ais. ons cen eo ataianade ba tascicete. so colina en vei we 


Nothing to do, 1; Poor mentality, 1. 
Class 2. Sight lost from 5 to 13. 
Unemployed ac ti WA sine oe etiie oc s Rin waist ei ute ee 1 
Poor mentality, 1. 
Class 3. Sight lost after 13. 
Unemployed tenes scien 2" ve oe hank anette le ae 1 


, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HEALTH. 

Question 19, “Have you had good health since leaving school?” was | 
designed to give us information about the general health of this group of 
former pupils, but the answers, like the question, were too indefinite to 
admit any tabulation. The few who are chronic invalids gave us that 
information through the answers to other questions. 


NATIVITY, PARENTAGE AND COLOR. 

On the face sheets, one of which is filled out for each person on our 
list, is a heading marked nationality for each of the parents and for the 
individual himself. In this space we have entered the place of birth, as in 
many cases this was the extent of our information. From this data we have 
made the following table: 


TABLE VI—NATIVITY, PARENTAGE AND COLOR 


Total native-born 319 


Colored, native-born, of native-born parents 11 

White, native-born, of native-born parents 216 

White, native-born, of foreign-born parents 45 
Germany 16 Switzerland 2 
Ireland 9 Hungary 2 
Austria 4 Wales 4 
Russia % Poland 1 
England 3 Sweden 1 
Italy 2 


White, native-born, of mixed parentage, one of U.S. 36 
White, native-born, of mixed parentage, both foreign 11 


Total foreign-born 18 
Russia 8 Germany 1 
England Z Hungary 1 
Italy Z Ireland 1 
Canada 1 Poland 1 
China 1 

Grand total 337 
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EMPLOYMENTS SUGGESTED BY FORMER PUPILS. 


The answers to question 20—“From your observation can you suggest 
any new line of employment in which a blind girl or boy may be successful ?”’ 
—brought from both boys and girls a great many suggestions as to kinds of 
work which might prove profitable to blind people. Many that were men- 
tioned have been included in the table above as present occupations for 
some of the group. The new occupations are as follows: 


Tying bows for candy boxes. 

Operating a freight elevator. 

Plumbing. 

Upholstering. 

More advanced basketry, such as employment in furniture factories, 
making reed furniture, baby coaches, etc. 

Supervising a rooming house. 

Packing boxes of writing paper. 

Raising canaries. 


SOY UP ee 


COMMENTS ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


A large number of those who answered the questionnaire wrote a more 
personal letter, telling of their pleasure in feeling that the school is still 
interested in them, commenting upon what the school has meant to them, 
and suggesting changes which would better fit the present pupils for their 
life work. Some excerpts follow: 


“T am more than delighted to have a part in this work which, at some 
future time, will mean a great deal to our people in the eyes of the general 
public and will assist them in their life work.” | 

“This movement seems to bring the school in closer touch with us, and 
one feels that someone really cares what we are doing. My advice to all 
pupils preparing to leave school is to make more of the practical and less of 
the theoretical.” . 

“Words cannot explain my grateful feeling for the knowledge I got at 
Overbrook, as it has been the means of making life worth while for myself 
and others concerned. . . . . The most valuable thing is to gain the 
confidence of seeing persons.” “. : 

“My training in Overbrook has been a very great help to me and has 
enabled me to help others.” 

“The experience at Overbrook has been invaluable in helping me to fill 
my present position, the contact with good teachers, the opportunities I had 
to see and hear good things, and the self-reliance Overbrook developed.” 

“Tt is most important that pupils should be taught to be independent and 
resourceful. In order to be successful one must be not only independent 
but well poised.” 

“Tf more hours were spent in the manual departments, more girls would 
find work after leaving school.” 

“T would suggest better preparation for housework and more practical 
knowledge.” 

“The pupils should specialize early in some kind of work fitting them 
for after life. They should have a thorough training before leaving school.” 

“The industrial branches of the school are most important.” 

“TI am more and more convinced that a person without sight must get as 
much general information as he possibly can while in school. It is of vital 
importance to snatch at every possible and impossible chance to! get informa- 
tion on every subject that comes to his notice. There is not a thing that I 
ever learned at Overbrook which I have not been called upon to use in my 
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work or social intercourse. If we are going to do work among blind 
people, we must be sources of information upon many subjects besides the 
one we are actually teaching. If we are to be more intimately associated 
with people with sight, we must be familiar with the things with which they 
are familiar, in order that our handicap may be reduced to a minimum.” 


CONCLUSION 


As some of the readers of this report may be considering a similar study 
in other schools, it does not seem out of place to give a few of the practical 
conclusions we have reached concerning the method of conducting the study. 
In making our questionnaire our aim was to obtain as full an account as was 
possible of the careers of this group of former pupils from the time they left 
school to the present time. In a majority of cases the answers gave the 
information we were seeking and we now have a wealth of material in our 
files which is interesting, but which it was impossible to tabulate and incor- 
porate in this report. A smaller number of questions, the answers to which 
can be counted, is a better plan for such a study. 

Our first method of working over the statistics was to copy on one 
large sheet the usable facts about the whole number of persons. For a 
smaller group that is an admirable plan, but the great amount of time spent 
in copying the facts about a group of this size, and the many chances for 
error in so large a sheet makes that a less workable method. Our later plan 
was much more efficient. Having collected all the data upon our “Follow- 
up Sheets,” we then sorted these according to the topics we were studying 
as “present employment,” “degree of blindness,” and ‘‘age of incidence,” 
etc., using the sheets as a series of individual case histories. 3 

The facts presented in this study will be intensely interesting to a 
small group and we hope of some interest to a much larger number of blind 
people, workers for the blind, and the general public. The real value of the 
study is yet to be found in the reactions to these facts, which will result 
in definite changes either in opinion, aim, or procedure. We hope its value 
will be thus proved. The possible changes which have occurred to us will 
be indicated as clearly and concisely as possible in the few paragraphs of 
conclusion. 

By far the greatest number of people in this group, which may probably 
be considered representative of blind people as a whole, are totally blind 
and have been so since infancy or early childhood. This, of course, means 
that a very special type of training must prevail throughout their years of 
formal education. The fact that there are others who can see something or 
that have definite visual images points to an ideal toward which we should 
strive, namely further classification in school on the basis of “Degree of 
Blindness” and “Age of Incidence,” so that the type of training could be 
more definitely fitted to the condition of the individual. A child whose eye 
condition will not be harmed by reading print books should not be denied 
the privilege of learning to read pririt, in addition to the Braille. The 
classes for the Semi-Sighted or the Sight-Saving Classes in the various 
public school systems can teach us a lesson in this respect. 

*“The classification of mental ability according to I. Q. scores (See 
Table III above) shows that as with seeing children in the public schools 
we have to deal with a large group of low mentality. For this group the 
predominantly academic work of the standard elementary school curriculum 
is particularly difficult. In schools for seeing children some eight to ten 
times as many pupils are not promoted for every one who earns an extra 
promotion. The average pupil in Philadelphia thus requires about six years 
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to do five grades of school work. This gives our cities their problem of 
repeating, with overageness and retardation. Repeating also leads to dis- 
couragement and lack of interest. The remedy lies in a better method of 
classifying these children and adapting the curriculum in content, method, 
and expected rate of progress to this large group whose ability for the 
work of the standard curriculum is inferior. The present method of 
repeating effects a tardy classification which is unsatisfactory and wasteful. 

*“Of the 364 individuals included in Table III, 150, or about 41 per 
cent. have I. Q.’s below 90. When we consider the additional handicap of 
blindness, the need for a differentiated curriculum and the difficulty of 
effecting vocational fitness for self-support for this group is evident. Few 
seeing children with an I. Q. below 90 do good high-school work. Secondary 
work for them must be along vocational lines rather than in the traditional 
high-school studies. One of the most serious problems of the public school 
is the adaptation of the elementary curriculum to this group. The schools 
for the blind can gain much from studying the experiments in classification 
of pupils and differentiation of curriculum now being carried on. Our 
schools for the blind have been too much dominated by the traditional 
elementary school curriculum which has resulted in producing 30 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. of overageness among seeing children. It is no wonder that 
we fail where the public school has not succeeded any better than this.” 

The gloomy aspect of this picture of the distribution of mental ability 
in our pupils is brightened by the analysis of educational and vocational 
history of this representative group of blind people. It shows that vocational 
and social success are dependent upon many other factors than mentality. 
Our students have gone on to many kinds of special schools, and the list of 
occupations shows that many lines of work are open to them. They live 
among normal people, find enjoyment in many of the same recreations, 
belong to the same organizations, and in spite of blindness find their niche 
in the world. In reading the various letters it has been more and more 
apparent that the pupils do appreciate the advantages they have here and are 
very ready, at least after leaving school, to acknowledge it. 


* These two paragraphs of conclusion were written by Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, 
Department of Public Instruction of the State of Pennsylvania. 
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